





SPECIAL ANNIVERSARY ISSUE 


BROTHERHOOD REPORT 


= 7e OF AY DAR 


WASHIE VOTED IN 
«FOR TWO YEARS 





A meeting of the Board of Directors of 
the Indian Brotherhood of N.W.T. took 
place in Yellowknife in the third week 
of March. Discussed was the most urgent 
problems happening at this time to the 
Native people in the North. 


Also to let the Chiefs know what Pres- 


ident Washie and the four Chiefs found 
out when they were on their tour of the 
MacKenzie River and the Delta. 


re The oil pipeline was very much discus- 
sed and finished by saying much more talk 
and agreement by all sides has to be, to 


nake sure hunting and fishing will not 

_ be changed, If change does happen, then 

some other kind of fair deal or payment 

must be made to make up for this big _ 
change in the way of life. = 


, must work very hard to have talks with 
! the Government and the oi1 companies. 


Brotherhood 


7 
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At the Board of Directors meeting of 
the Indian Brotherhood of the N.W.T. 
held on March 18 and 19 in Yellowknife; 
these are the motions that the chiefs 
me passed e- 


‘ay, We will not break Treaty 8 or 11 by 


paying any medical bills, or drug bills. 


All Treaty Indians are coverec by these 
treaties and therefore we will not res- 
pond to any suggestion that we pay for 
these bills. 


2/ We ask Health Minister John Munroe 
of the Federal Government to release 
money for a health study of the Native 
people of the N.W.T. 


3/ We order the Executive of the Brother- 


hood to set up a committee to stucy In- 
dian Rights and Treaties and that the 
plan be submitted back to the Board for 
approval, 


,/ We demand that before any pipeline 
is built down the Mackenzie Valley that 
oil companies and government officials 
must negotiate with the Indian Brother- 
hood of the N.W.T. 


5/ All aspects of the pipeline must be 
studied by the Committee on Indiar. 
Rights and Treaties. Also, the Board of 
Director's must be consulted about the 
pipeline and agree to the plans before 
any part of it is built. 


6/ The Board of Directors oppose the 
present system of the Settlement Coun- 
cils in the N.W.T. tecause it ignores 
and destroys the Indian way of gover- 
ning with values and methods that aire 
not Indian. We will continue to oppose 
settlement councils until they recog- 
Rec'dVlwye2 nize this fact, but will be willing to 
Oxder No: negotiate a change... 


Prica: 
Acc. No: 


James Washie said that Federal Govern- 
ment had sold the Idea to the South about 
the oil pipeline, so now the Brotherhood 


Decisions 
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ties will also look at thin oil pipeline — 
to see if it will change the way of life 


of the people. 
SETTLEMENT COUNCILS 


Settlement Councils, the Chiefs said, 
were a white man’s wa; 1c govern weitle- 
ments and not an Indian way. That is the 
way it works out. The Brotherhood wants t 


see a more Indian way of government. 





Brotherhood of the N.W.T. 


DISTRIBUTED FREE OF CHARGE 
(this newepaper is priceless) 









 Chiefe and | at the general 
meeting of the rd of Directors 
of the Indian Brotherhood. : 


The Chiefs also said that Indians were 
ponies = neuen as 8 the N.W.T. Government 
ta contro eat yments. The: 
said that Indian Affairs de taiked to 
them and that Indians here wanted Federal 


(story continues on page 3) 


Native people get $1,000,000,000 


ALASKA 


The United States Congress has a- 
warded one billion dollars to the 
53,000 Eskimos, Indians and Aleuts of 
Alaska to settle Indian and Eskimo 
land claims. : 


As a result of the settlement, two 
native—controlled corporations have 
been set up; one to invest on behalf 
of the people. The other will build 
up schools and houses; to ease the 
transition from village to town and 
it will hand out some $63,000.00, 
over the next twenty-seven years to 
Indian families. : 


Has the United States Government 
turned about face and decided to pay 
the "blood Debt" owed to the Ameri- 
can Indian? 


Of course not, the real answer is 
oil, billions and billions of dollars 
worth of oil. 


The natives of Alaska won this 
settlement by freezing land use 
and preventing U.S. oilmen from 
starting operations until native land 
claims were settled. 


It's a deal Canadian Eskimos would 
like for themselves. It must be 
pointed out, however, that the one 
billion dollars is hardly enough in 
return for a land that will yield 
manly billions of dollars in oil. 


It reminds one of the sale of 
Manhattan Island for $24.00 and a 
few beads by the Indians to white 
settlers, 300 years ago. — 


April 23,1972. 





PAYOFF 


However, at least the United States 


government has ages the right of 
native claims to eka. 


Mr. Trudeau and Mr. Chretien say 
that the natives of the Yukon and 
N.W.T. do not have “aboriginal” 
rights. . 


This, in spite of the statement 
issued by the first conferencé of 
Canada's 16,000 Arctic Eskimos held 
in Coppermine, N.W.T. last July, that 
"the native people of the North, si- 
miliar to the one contemplated by the 
U.S. government for the native people 
of Alaska.” 


Ottawa says it is the 
government and educationa 
of all Northern Natives. 


ob of the 
stan 


The kettle is on to boil. If 
Ottawa doesn’t start doing what it says 
will do, then Mr. Chretien cannot pos- 
sibly hope to hold his strong stand 
against a settlement to native people 
in Canada. 









This news er is a special issue to re- 
port cond reeent news to Indian people in 
the north. Everything in this report con~ 
cerns native people in the Territories 
and there is no charge for each copy. We 
ask you not to take more than one news~ 
paper for a family since only a few cop- 
ies are being sent to each settlement. 













Tracing the Roots of Native 


The Native Press first came into 
print in April 1971 as the Indian 
Brotherhood Report. Chiefs up and 
down the Mackenzie Valley decided 
at that time that there was a definite 
need for a communications unit for 
native People in the Northwest 
Territories. 

It was generally felt that the 
existant media--newspapers and 


radio, were insufficient and weren’t ' 


doing much good to promote comm- 
unications between native and non- 
native people. 


Ina proposal written in 1974 by the. 


Indian Brotherhood, it said that ‘‘a 
lack of understanding among the 
people of the Northwest Territories 


had created an economic and social — 
gap between the original people and 


the newcomers from the south”’. _ 


ye TG pwd c.g ual eee ee pin st era ee 
The Chiefs were interested in 


organizing the communications unit 


to help cross this gap. The unit was to 


consist of a newspaper, radio and 
television. 

_ Native people in the Territories 
were basically uninformed, despite 
attempts by the other media, the 


chiefs said. It was generally felt that . 
since these operations didn’t have — 


many native people working on their 
staff, the native people were gradual- 
ly being excluded and ignored in 
communications. 2 
In an attempt to solve some of 
these problems and provide a solid 
source of information to the Dene and 
Metis, the Native Press was founded. 


It was distributed free of charge to all — 


native people, as well as being sold 
on the streets for 25 cents a copy. 

Under the direction of Consultant 
Brian Thompson, the paper began as 
a ten page newspaper called the 
Brotherhood Report. The insignia on 
the first issue stated: 


“This newspaper is a special issue to . 


report some recent news to Indian 
people in the North. Everything in 
this report concerns native people in 
the Territories and there is no charge 
for each copy.”’ 


Subsequent issues, however, were 
changed and called the Native Press.- 
Eventually, the paper became a 12-20 
page tabloid with news coverage of 
National, territorial and community 
stories. 

The original efforts of Native Press 
were sporadic. The paper initially ran 
into financial problems when it didn’t 
receive the funding which was expec- 
ted. 

A budget for $70,000 was present- 
ed, however only $40,000 was provid- 
ed by the Secretary of State. Never- 
theless, the Press continued to 
publish until the money was exhaust- 
ed. 

In 1972, a budget was written for 
just over $200,000 for the 1972-73 


owe 
ee 
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From the Director 


It gives me great pleasure in seeing the ‘‘Native Press’’ celebrate its first decade in its. 
. service to the native peoples of the North. 

_ It has taken the efforts of many talented people over the last ten years to keep everyone 

informed on the many developments which have taken place and which will affect everyone. jig 

have seen tYe long hours put in by the staff to fulfill this obligation of providing accurate and 

unbiased reporting. Petrie 
The Native Press has been a forum where all northern native people can express their 

opinions on any topic that is of concern. wit . 
The Native Press has been a real force in the North and has encouraged individuals to take 

interest in other forms of media. se oacpees 
The future of the Native Press is such that it can only improve and expand its services. 
On this Tenth Anniversary, | can only express my warmest congratulations to former staff. 

members and the present staff in making professional communication via the newspaper a 

reality for the Dene. We also look forward to the challenge of the next ten years. 


My thanks to all, Raymond yakeleya 
Executive Director, NCS oo 


tion, the executive director of the 
Tree of Peace and the editor of the 
Native Press. et ate 
A steering committee was formed — 
to draft the bylaws, solicit support 
and prepare a budget proposal for the. 
new society which was named’ the 
Native Communications Society of 
the Western NWT (NCS). aay 
By 1975, The Society was incorpor- » 
ated and the newspaper which cont- 
inued in basically the same format, 
became the principle activity of the 
organizations fot. 
The present philosophy of the — 


fiscal year to cover the newspaper 
production as well as radio and 
television programming. At this point 
all staff, except for two, were laid off 
and radio programming was tempor- 
arily discontinued. Although the 
paper continued to appear in print, it 
wasn’t as frequently. 

In January of 1973, The Indian 
Brotherhood received $169,000 and 
channelled it into the communicat- 
ions unit for the newspaper and 
radio. There was no funding for VIR 
at that time. - 

The number of people on staff at 


uage and education techinques were 
attempted’ in the earlier issues. 
‘Emphasis was placed on the use of 
photographs. = 

In 1974 there were hints of drastic 
changes taking place within the 
Brotherhood’s Communications Unit. 
During that year, various representa- 
tives from the Western Arctic met 
and began discussing the possibiltiy 
of forming a Society to be solely 
responsible for the Communications 


time and it was decided that the 
Native Press editorial policy would 
‘become fully independent within the 
Society. All viewpoints were to be 
“expressed and presented in” 
articles. Editorializing was to be 
restricted to the editorials. = 









native organizations, it was felt that 
the articles would be more balanced 
and have insights that the groups 
would appreciate. ; 


frustrating. They were very concern- 
ed at that time that not everyone 
could speak or understand English 


Original Peoples Entitlement (COPE) 
. and consequently, some native lang- 


the president of the Metis Associa- _ 





newspaper went through a rather 
lengthy list of . staff. The original 
editor of the newspaper was Ted — 
Blondin, who now lives in Edzo. 
Blondin, who later became the 
executive director of the Society, held — 
the editorial reins until mid-1973 
when Caroline Wah-Shee took over 
for a few months. For most of 1974 


editor and instead, was mainly run by 
the executive director and reporters. 


- the editor, Tony Buggins, now Direc- — 
tor of Communications for the Dene 
Nation. ; : 

Buggins continued his tenure until 
into 1976. The rest of this publishing 
year was split between Tapwe Cret- 
ien and Bob L’Hirondelle. In 1977, 
the editorship was passed from 
L’’firondelle back to Buggins and 
finally to Rene Lamothe who remain- 
ed editor throughout 1978. so 

Part way through 1978, Willie 
Anderson became editor until Bren 
Kolson was hired on. Kolson remain- 
ed in the job until the spring of last 
year. Then in May, Walter Brown 
became acting editor until a perman- 
ent editor, Nancy Heron, took over. 

In November, Heron deft Native 
Press and began to work with the 
federal government, and another 
editor, Jane Lewington was hired 
until someone permanent could be 
found and trained. On June 8 the 
Native Press hired an editor named 
Dan Mandin, who is from Carleton 
University. 

The Press has steadied somewhat 
since the earlier years and now 
employs a staff of seven full time 
people and one extra summer stud- 
ent. 


Bren Kolson, Bob L’Hirondelle, James Jerome, Maurice Cleary, Pat Crozier and 
Tony Buggins work on an edition of the Press in 1977. 

James Jerome, photographer, and Maurice Cleary, reporter and board member for 
NCS have since died and are fondly remembered by friends and co-workers through 
the traces they left behind. 


t 


newspaper was mapped out at that 


eine. 
By being separate from other 


Throughout the ten year span, the | 


the paper was without an official _ 


In 1975 control was turned over to 






First editor 


"They were wrapping fish with it’ 


Ted Blondin, the first editor of a 
new native newspaper which event- 
ually evolved into the Native Press 
describes the early issues of the 
paper as backbreaking work. 

Two people were singlehandedly 
putting out the newspaper--he and 
“‘reporter’’ Violet Camsell. Both 
spent painstaking hours searching for 
and finally writing the news. Then, it 
had to be typed out to fit into the 
paper and eventually laid out on 
tabloid sized sheets. Several more 
hours were spent hidden in the 
darkroom feverishly developing film 
and printing photographs. Work 
often continued into the wee hours of 
the morning. 

“It was really hard work, at first,’’ 
Blondin said. 

Finally the first issue came off the 
press. Exhausted, they wisked it out 


Pik ae 


The first editor of the Native Press was Ted Blondin. Working with him as reporter was Violet Cameell. Ted remained editor 
until mid-1973. Ted says he remembers the long nights when they worked feverishly to get the the paper ready 


to Detah and were surprised by the 
stir it created. 

‘We took fifty papers to Detah and 
people came running up to get the 
paper,’’ he said. Blondin laughs. 
“We discovered later they were 
wrapping fish with it...’’ 

The first issue of the newspaper 
was also the start of a new career for 
its new and rather inexperienced 
editor. Ted had graduated the spring 
of 1971 from Sir John Franklin and 
took on the position of editor of the 
Brotherhood Report (as it was called 
then) as a summer job. That fall, he 
turned down an opportunity to go into 
the Teacher Education Program in 
Fort Smith and instead continued on 
with the paper. 

“Tt was my first job and I don’t 
regret it,’’ he said. ‘“I was exposed to 
writing and photography. I met a lot 


spescansagnoceronenanenie! ne noeoumommmnanntee: sn 


printers and says that it ‘‘was all worth it’’. 






The first issue of the Native Press, 
then called the Indian Brotherhood 
Report, provided a myriad of inform- 
ation that was strictly about native 
people, . particularly those in the 
north. 

As a main feature in this issue, the 
editors explained the Brotherhood’s 
position on medicine. They were 
primarily encouraging people not to 
pay medical bills since the federal 
government had promised through 
the treaties to take care of this 
expense. 

In a letter to native people, Chief 
John Snow of Alberta explained that 
the federal and provincial govern- 
ments were ignoring or trying to deny 
Indian people -of their rights under 
the treaty. 


New Chief in McPherson 


In addition to this sort of news, the 
first edition also reported that Tadit 
Francis was elected the new chief of 
Fort McPherson. Mr. Francis defeat- 
ed three other people running for the 
same position. 

The new band councillors at that 
time were John Itse, Johnny Charlie, 
Neil Colin; Charles Koe, John Blake 

and William Teya. 







































Consultation Tour 


A centrepage spread was alloted to_ 


explain about the consultation tour 
carried out by the Brotherhood in 
many of the NWT communities. 

The Brotherhood had a chance, at 
this time, to meet with people in the 


- settlements to find out some of the 


problems they were concerned about. 
In addition, it provided them with an 
opportunity for the Brotherhood to 
explain their policies to the people. 


Oil Exploration 


Times weren’t all that different in 


1971, and oil exploration was still a 
major concern for the Dene and Metis 
in north. 

One article in the first edition 
asked if more oil companies would be 
coming north, and what role native 
people would have in them. : 

After a year of native protests, 
there have been big changes, it was 
pointed out. ‘‘Federal ministers are 
now saying they want to protect the 
land. 

“Mr. Cretien, Minister of Indian 
Affairs and Northern Development 
says that any oil company must have 
.native workers in the north.” 

















of people and visited every commun- 
ity. I still rum across those people 
today.”’ = 

Although it was tough at first, they 
didn’t let things. get them down. 
Blondin remembers people being 
very helpful. Friends would come in 
and work along with them. Reports 
came in from communities regularily 
and students going home for the 
summer would keep them up to date 
on community affairs. 

Still, at times the problems seemed 


overwhelming, he said. There was 


always a lack of funding, no money 

for travel and the library and photo- 

graphy facilities were non-existant. 
“Photographs were an important 


part of the paper,’’ Blondin said. ~ 


“You can really say a lot with 
pictures. People enjoy visuals.”’ 
Blondin’s job involved being edit- 


x & 






for the 


A glance at the first edition 


The article pointed out that this 
was a promising start, but that there 
was still a lot of work to be done. Oil 
companies doing exploration work on 
Banks Island would have continued 
their work without community consu- 
Itation except for the protesting of 


people living in that area. 


‘““As a result of threatened court 
action, meetings and speeches, the 
Government finally consulted with 
the people, and controls were placed 

































‘or, photographer, layout artist, part- 
time reporter, typist, bookkeeper and 
advertising managel. Sometimes he 
and Violet would work thirty-sive 
hours straight to make sure that 
‘every two weeks, there was a paper 
being sent off on the PWA flight to 
Edmonton every two weeks. 

Blondin remembers one time when 
he was assistant captain of the NWT 
Volleybal Team in addition to being 
editor. In 1972 he was scheduled to 
go to Halifax for a championship 
game, but instead remained behind 
to cover the Dog Derby Champion- 
ships in Fort Rae. The event could 
mean a four page spread, he said. 

Blondin recalls his concern to reach 
the old people in the communities. 
For this reason he consciously toned 
down the vocabulary to a more 
simpler form of English. Many elders 
were either unable to read or speak 
English, or had a bare minimum. 

“‘The older people is where we get 
‘our direction from,” he said. ‘If you 
don’t simplitty. you reach only the 
young people.” 

The funding problem for the 
newspaper plagued the staff for a 
number of years. It soon became 
apparent that there wouldn’t be any 
substantial funding available for the 
media as long as it was part of a 
political organization such as the 
Indian Brotherhood. 

After a while the idea of a~ 
communications society surfaced. 


~ Then, in 1975 that idea became 


reality when the Native Communic- 
ations Society of the Western NWT 
was incorporated. Blondin was one of 
its founding members. 

In 1974, Blondin eventually left the 
paper and took on the position of 
Secretary-Treasurer of the Rae-Edzo 
School Society. But he kept his 

. interest up in the paper by sitting on 
NCS as a board member. 

Blondin has fond memories of the 
newspaper and feels that working 
_ there eventually led him to the level - 
of community work he is involved in 

now. 

Aside from his job with the School 
Society, Blondin sits on the hamlet 
council and as a board member on the 
Association of Municipalities. He is 
also president of the Rae-Edzo Exhib- 
ition Association. 










on the activities of the exploration 
companies,” the article said. : 

It was also explained that while 
people were fairly successful in 
accomplishing this much, there was 
still a lot of pressuring to be done 
before government would move to do 
more for native people. 


Settlement Councils 


This edition also looked at the issue 
of settlement councils--do the people 
want them? Ata chiefs’ meeting held 
at that time, most chiefs were 
concerned about the origin of the 
settlement council idea. 

“It seemed as if the government 
decided that Indian people had no 
way of governing themselves, so they 
developed the settlement council 
system,”’ the article said. 

“Tt was an attempt to ignore the 
Indian people and Indian govern- 
ment.” . 

The article posed several questions 
for people to ask themselves in 
evaluating the settlement system. 
The Indian Brotherhood encouraged 
people to continue pushing to guar- 
antee that the reins of local govern- 
ment would remain with native 
people in their own systems. ; 
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Who’s Who at the Native Press 


The Native Press is currently 
staffed by seven permanent people; 
in addition to a financial manager, 
summer student and executive direc- 
tor for the Native Communications 
Society. 

The editor of the paper, who was 


just hired this month, is Dan Mandin, - 


33, from Carleton University’s School 
of Journalism. Dan spent five years 
at Carleton in the film and journalism 


departments. Although originally 


born in Saskatchewan and having 
lived in British Columbia and Ontario 
Dan is planning on making the north 
his home. 


While in Ottawa, Dan was a 


correspondent for the Press, covering 
such issues as the National Energy 
Board’s decision on the Norman 
Wells pipeline and Bill C-48: In 
addition to being an accurate and 
meticulous writer, Dan is also inter- 
ested in photography. 





Dan Mandin 


Working with Dan as senior report- : 


er is Sue Enge, a familiar face in 
many of the communities. Sue, 24, 
has been with the paper since last 
July and has covered most of the 
larger issues affecting the Dene in 
the north. 

Before coming to the press, she 
spent a year at the University of 
Alberta and after that completed a 
radio and television journalism cour- 
se in Vancouver. 


Sue.Enge 
Sue is an enthusiastic writer with a 
eal feel for the issues which are 
mportant to people. As a result of 
1er insatiable curiosity, she has 
managed to cover most of the 
»ommunities in the Western Arctic at 

ye time or another. 


_the paper. 





Greg Stirling 

Also working as a reporter is 
summer student, Greg Stirling, 25, of 
Yellowknife. Greg is no stranger with 
the Press and has worked for the 
newspaper for two previous summers 
while going to university. 

Greg recently graduated from Poli- 
tical Studies at Guelph University in 
Ontario. In September he plans to 
continue his education at law school. 

Greg is particularly interested in 
covering news and court stories and 
does so with a passion. He has helped 
the Press quite a bit with his 
penchant for detail. 

‘The production staff begins with 
Barbara Hamilton, 21, typesetter and 
advertising manager for the Native 
Press. Barbara has worked with the 
paper since last September. 

Barbara’s patience with the staff’s 
sometimes casual disregard for dead- 
lines is admirable as is her enthusi- 
asm for digging up advertising for 





Barb Hamilton 


Barbara is also often responsible 


for the typesetting of some of the 
newsletters published by the Dene 
Nation and the Metis Association in 
addition to extra projects heaped onto 
her shoulders by Native Press. She’s 
swift in her work and doesn’t balk 
when it gets to the crunch. 

Working with Barbara is Darrin 
Ouellette, layout artist and roving 
photographer trainee. . 


53s 
Darrin Ouellette 
Darrin, 20, has been living in 
Yellowknife for the past three years 


and has worked with Native Press 
since last November. 
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The quality of the layout of the 
Press has improved considerably 


with Darrin’s knowledge of design 


and graphics. He picked up his 
experience in this field through an 
apprenticeship printing course and 


from working on other local newspap- 


ers. 

In addition to his layout duties, 
Darrin is heavily involved with the 
photography end of the paper. 

Supervising Darrin and another 
photographer is Elisabeth Jansen, 
28. Elisabeth, a graduate of Fine 
Arts from the University of Toronto, 
is a familiar face at the newspaper 
and has spent two years working on 
various projects. 

She was originally involved in 
special projects, including a poster 
series on all the native organizations 
in Yellowknife. At the moment she’s 
working on another poster entitled, 
“Elders Speak’’. It will be a montag 
of photographs of elders from all over 
the Mackenzie District. 







Elisabeth Jansen 

At the end of May 1981 Elisabeth 
took over the Photography Depart: 
ment of NCS from Tom Ross, who 
finished work with the Native Press 
at that time. Although we were sad to 
see Tom go, Elisabeth"has: proven'to 
be a real asset to the paper and has 
added an “‘artistic’’ quality to the 
photos being used in the Press. 

Elisabeth is also training Dorothy 
Chocolate, 20, in photography and 
darkroom techniques. Dorothy is a 
highschool graduate, originally from 
Rae Lakes. She started working with 
the newspaper last year as a summer 
student. 





Dorothy Chocolate 

Dorothy has exhibited a keen eye 
for photography and is one of the 
hardest working staff members at the 
Press. She is enthusiastic about her 
work and manages to get photogra- 
phs which capture the spirit of the 
Dene people in the Mackenzie Dist- 
rict. 

While training under Elisabeth, 
Dorothy has developed a craving for 
continuing her education in photog- 
raphy at a community college in the 
south. Last summer, she had the 
opportunity to train for a week with 
Ron Poling, a professional photogr- 
apher from Ontario. 

Also involved with the Native Press 
is Harold Barnaby, 26. Harold is 
responsible for all the details: of 








keeping Native Press running smo- 
othly. In addition to his regular office 
duties, Harold is familiar with the 
darkroom and spends a few hours a 
week hidden away. 





Harold Barnaby 
Keeping all the finances in order 
for the Native Press and NCS is 
Marilyn Tuccaro, 26. Marilyn began 
working with the Press last May and 
keeps tight reins on spending and a 
steady eye on the office. 






Marilyn Tuccaro, 

Marilyn spent six years working as 
financial controller for the Dene 
Nation, then moved to Ottawa for a 
few months before beginning with 
the Press. 

Also contributing to the newspaper 
is Jane Lewington, 25, a Carléton 
Journalism graduate from Ontario. 
Jane was asked to come to the Native 
Press last October to help train the 
staff in reporting and editing. 





s 


_ Jane Lewington 

Since arriving, Jane has filled the 
vacant position of editor until a 
permanent person could be hired and 
trained. She has gotten most of her 
experience working on a variety of 
weekly newspapers near Toronto and 
Ottawa. 

Heading this motely crew is Ray- 
mond Yakeleya, 27, executive direct- 
or for the Native Communications 
Society. Raymond has béen with the 
Society since last May. 

Raymond is an accomplished film- 
maker originally from Fort Norman 
and has already had one of his films, 
‘“‘We Remember, Part 1 and Part 2” 
receive an award at the North 
American Indian Film Festival. 

At the moment, he is working on 
an NCS production entitled, ‘““The 
Mooseskin Boat’? which will be 
completed this year. 











; Delegates at the Native Communication Society’s Annual Assembly last year think of ideas for stories which could be 
covered by the Native Press. Co-editor, Jane Lewington, helps to get the ideas flowing. 


Keeping in touch with the communities 


The purpose of the Native Press is to provide as much news as imporant that the newspaper be in touch with the-communities 
possible from as many communities as possible. Consequently, so that information is circulated. = eae. 
the newspaper depends very heavily on a stringer system made _ Since then, the press has continued to keep in contact with 
up of community reporters from all over the Mackenzie Valley. | many of these people and tried to encourage others to get 
Late last February, the Press held a community reporter _ involved. < es ie 
workshop which was designed to find interested correspondents 5 ues cael yall egal: ee Wie Annie 
in the communities who would keep the newspaper up to dateon Norbert of Arctic iver, Florence Barnaby in Fort Good 
in the communiti mee 2 pare ss Pipes: Hope, Dense Moore in Fort Smith, Fens Praneek th Rae Lakes, 
___ In addition, the correspondents add a special life to the paper Gloria Bonneplume in Fort McPherson, Terri Douglas in 
‘ey paddin osiee d features on various individuals Rae-Edzo, Louis Constant in Fort Providence, Bobbie Clement 
and organizatlo Pda ven, successful with goopistiom ” Sitar Alter Geena ae en 
_ The serr 1 Yelle ife was Very successful with people from simpson, Alfred Greenland and awrence Norbert in Inuvik, 
' ledeatllee § 11. different arenes participating. The | Cheeko Desjarlais in Snowdrift and Jov Punch in Trout Lake. 
* two-day session basically taught them how to find a story and — Native Press is hoping to strengthen the stringer system by = 
what kind of information they could be looking for. _ . holding a similar community reporter workshop in the fall to | 
Participants were enthusiastic and said they felt it was again generate interest and stories. | 3 
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The I lative F ress has had the good luck to participate in vario' trainin: Joe Aes in the foreground is th ie community correspon- 
us sessions wi > ( ) i 

rofessor Bob 4 th Carleton Journalism dent for Trout Lake. Joe has been y riting for the paper ae 

/ Pp Rupert. This was a community reporter workshop which was held last February. | i i I I I ill ti t 1 80 
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A photographic archives was begun 
with the paper back in 1971. For ten years 
now it has amassed an invaluable record 
of the lives of the Dene and Metis people 
in the Mackenzie Valley. 


u 


| Left--When John Patrick Bonnetrouge 
was photographed in 1971 he was 
two-and-a-half years old. He is the son of 
Richard and Therese Bonnetrouge. — 


ution was practicing his craft of wood 
Philip Mecredi, also in 1971. _ 


Right--In 1971 Harriet Stewart was | 
years old and \ alain. 
Fort McPherson. She died May 13, 


land claims because she knew ‘‘for sure 
that nothing was mentioned at treaty time 
about the (Dene) giving land over’. 


Left--Drummers at Rae celebrate at the 
first Brotherhood meeting. From north, 
east, south and west, people had been 
pouring into Rae. For the first time, 
delegates and Chiefs from every com- 
munity along the Mackenzie had the 
chance to talk together. ‘Maybe this is a 
start of a very important change in the 
lives of the native people,’’ the Native 
Press reported then. 


Right--The Blackduck family from Fort 
Rae. They were also photographed in 
1971 just before the family departed for 
spring camp. 


Centre--Napoleon Lafferty of Fort Resol- 
| carving when he was photographed by 


at the age of 100. Harriet believed in the _ 


Digging Through the Past 


Dené 


December, 1974 


a word. 





President Rick Hardy 
N.W.T. Metis Association 


by Joan Goldi 


The first N.W.T. conference on 
alcohol abuse was held in Snowdrift 
June 23 - June 30. Delegates came. 
from every Dene community and 
from the Keewatin and Baffin regions 
as well. 

A person from each community 
told what alcohol had done to their 
community, and what the community 
had tried to do about it. No matter 
where the people came from, their 
voices were filled with the same pain 
and anguish as they told of the family 
breakdown, the emotional upsets of 
their children, the fights, the 
beatings, and the deaths that have 


resulted from alcohol abuse in 
northern communities. 
Vital -Bonnetrouge from Fort 


Providence spoke of a trapper who 
left the bar in Providence and headed 
down-river in a loaded canoe. When 
the canoe overturned in the current, 
“the man sank like a rock.’’ He spoke 
of an old lady who had burned to 
death in her own house, and of a man 
who went home with a case of beer 
and fifteen minutes later, committed 
suicide. 

Adeline Hardisty of Fort Simpson 
told of a young man who beat up an 
old lady, stole her pension cheque, 
then went to Yellowknife to buy 
liquor. She spoke of children who, 
when their parents are drinking, turn 
to vandalism to get the attention they 
can’t get from their parents. 

‘‘Not long ago,’” she said, ‘‘I even 
saw a five-year old drunk.”’ 

She spoke of a person close to her 
who choked to death while drinking, 
and of a fifteen-year old boy who had 
gone through the ice after he left the 
bar; his feet were so badly frozen that 
they had to be amputated (taken off). 

She also spoke about a young 
woman who drank hair spray and 
went blind, and of a young person 
who is now lying in hospital so sick 
from drugs and alcohol that she can 
hardly move. 

Adeline complained that people 
are served in the bars even when they 
are drunk, and then, when they are 
so drunk that they can hardly move, 
they are kicked out of the bars, but 
are still allowed to buy a case of beer 
to take home. 

“The North is our land,’’ Adeline 
said, ‘‘and we should deal with 
our problems. We should organize 
alcohol committees for the whole 
North and deal with this problem 
together. With this many people 
we'd be strong.”’ : 

Then she turned and looked around 
the hall. ‘‘I’m saying this because I 
know I’m not the only one here who 
was made an orphan by this 
problem,’’ she said. ‘‘There’s lots of 
other people here who lost parents or 
family to liquor.’’ There were many 
nods of sympathy and under- 
standing. 
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Resolutions to use the word "dené" 
instead cf "joint" 
ings concerning both the Indian and Met- 
is organizations and to figure out an 
official "Dené" 
Passed at the meeting. 


A management team was set up to view 
the two organizations structure and ad- 
ninistrations and. to recommend necessary 
shanges. The team will look at these 


1974. 


for all future deal- 


letterhead was also 






First N.W.T. Conference on Alcohol 


It was decided. that fieldworkers for 
both organizations will go to the com- 
munities and discuss "Dené" unity. The 
views of the people and their opinions 
for changes in the constitution willbe 
brought before the general assembly of 
the Metis Association and Indian Brother- 
hood to be held in February and the fin- 
al decision will be made. 


The land claims process, how it ap- 


Conference delegates listening to community reports. 


Idea Unites Native Groups 


"Dené" meaning the people is not just 
It could be the symbol of unity, 
to represent the solid front of both the 
Indian Brotherhood and the Metis Assoc- 
iation. The Dené concept was the main 
item of discussion at the meeting of the 
Board of Directors held in Yellowknife 
November 30 to December 2, 


changes in.the turnover and a time frame 
set up for when these changes occur. Le- 
gal difficulties relating to money and 
administration was explained by the le- 
gal consultant for the Brotherhood, 
Gerry Sutton. : 





President James Wah-shee 


CONTINUED: ON PAGE 8. N.W.T. Indian Brotherhood 


“July, 1980 


Nick Sibbeston First Native Lawyer 


Nick Sibbeston, former territorial 
councillor for Mackenzie-Liard, will 


be starting to work for Brand & Company, 


a law office in Yellowknife in August. 


Nick, a northern born Metis, grad- 
uated from the University of Alberta, 
Faculty of Law, 
ly working for the Metis Association as 
a legal adviser. 


Nick's new job with Brand & Co. in 
August will involve light cases. Every 


- new lawyer must work for a law office 


for at least 1 year. Just as doctors 
must interm in a hospital for a year 
before they become doctors, 
article in a law office before becoming 
full fledged lawyers. 


Nick was born in Fort Simpson in 
1943. He left his home and family at 
the age of 4 to attend school at Fort 
Providence. Luckily he was able to re- 
turn home every summer. After much 
travelling to different hostels to 
receive his education, he finally grad- 
uated from Sir John Franklin School in 
Yellowknife in 1964. 


Nick was adopted by on old Indian 
woman known as "Embe", otherwise known 


as Margaret Nintse Hope. Her strong 
Indian ways and influence stayed with 
him_while he was attending school and 
today he can still speak the Slavey 
language. 


Nick received his B.A. at the Univ- 
ersity of Alberta in 1970. He returned 
home to Fort Simpson to serve as Sec- 
retary-Manager to that hamlet. The fall 
of that year he ran for councillor for 
the Mackenzie-Liard area and won. 


His interest in law came after two 
‘years of being a councillor. He felt 
at that time that-if he were to receive 
a law degree, he would be fully pre- 


last May. He is present- 


lawyers’ must 





GALS Pais: 
pared to help the native people and also 
could contribute more. 


When asked about his views on the 
proposed pipeline, he stated strongly, 
"Phere must not be one inch or shoveful 
of dirt, ice or muskeg moved before 
there is a land claims settlement, 
signed, sealed and delivered by the 
government." He went on to say that from 
his research, Metis people have as much 
right as Indian and Inuit people to 
take part in land settlements. 


Nick was married to Karen Benoit of 
Lloydminister, Alberta in 1968. His: 
family consists of 3 boys and one girl 
- Glen, Randy, Murry & Janice. When 
asked how his wife felt about all. the 
travelling during his council years ,he 
stated that if it were not for her 
strong support he never would have made July, 1975 
it this far. 


Natives Will 


The Indian Brotherhood of the N.W.T. 
is preparing to fight against the pos- 
sible Mackenzie Valley gas pipeline. 
Canadian Arctic Gas Pipeline’ Limited, 
which is the group of companies that are 
planning the project, neld a press con- 
ference in Yellowknife on-March 21 to 
announce that they have finally asked 
Ottawa for formal permission to build 
the 2600 mile pipeline from Alaska and 
the Mackenzie Delta to the United Sates. 
This means that hearings will be held 
by the National Energy Board and the. 
Department of Indian Affairs in northern 
communities to listen to any groups of 
people interested in the pipeline. The 
first meeting is scheduled for Yellow- 
knife on April 25. 


The Indian Brotherhood will be one of 
the groups to speak out at these hear- 
- ings. The Brotherhood will be speaking 

on behalf of all the Chiefs of the Mac- 


Fight Pipeline 




















action. 


April, 1974 


further court 
Last summer's caveat hearings, 
the court ruled that Indian 


be we are prepared to take 


in which 


people had an interest in owning the 


400,000 square miles of the Mackenzie 
Valley, arose directly from the Brother- 
hood's desire to freeze development. 
“That court decision is hanging over 
their heads", Mr. Wah-shee said of the 
application filed by Canadian Arctic 

Gas. "I think they are underestimating 
the Indian people." He said the Brother- 
hood was determined to fight the pipe- 
line, on behalf of the people, until a 
satisfactory settlement could be reached. 
This means that the Brotherhood has two | 
powerful weapons to work with, they can - 
use the courts and the threat of long 
delays to influence the Planning behind 
the pipeline, and on the other hand they 
can use the desire for a Pipeline as a 
valuable political tool in the bargain- 









kenzie district, who have said over and ing for a settlement. 


over for the last -four years that there 
should be no development, such as a 
pipeline, before the land claims settle- 
ment. "First we must have a land claims” 
settlement, then we can sit down and . 
talk about a pipeline", says James Wah- 
shee, é 


James Wah-shee-said the Brotherhood 
is not impressed by arguments that the 
pipeline will bring Many benefits from 
jobs. The benefits to native people 


would. be. « Sox. ay Veras j 
ee 9; sok at aes tin wc a te a oo ; 






> The, 
Presi r SNe ? Ne oaeers ae 
hood. Me“feels that to make sure that 
the Indian. people get a good land set- 
tlement, deve lopitent* mus¢' be -detayed.».. 
Otherwise, if native’ people-iet develop- 
ment go ahead, then the government will 
not be as interested in listening to 






“their side af the-pict.ce. | 


quite prepared ;to- deal neon: 


“We are 
_the situation," he said, "And if need 










a 


yl 


also the home of the 


ee » ne 
_ “The decisions we The report further states, ‘‘the 
are not, therefore, pipeline companies see the pipeline 
northern peoples. They as an unqualified gain to the North,”’ 
about the protectior but, ‘‘it is an illusion to believe that 
environment and the future of north- the pipeline will solve the economic 
_ern peoples. _ recogn by the British North problems of the North. ta whole 
7 ; American Act, by the treaties, by the urpose is to deliver northern gas to 
“I have proceeded on the assump- 4 Foines and industries in the South. 


. - tion that, in due course, the industrial 


i ; : Indeed, rather than solving the 
Sean will require the gas and oil of 
e 


North’s economic problems, it may 
accenturate them.’ 


Indian Act, and by the statement of 
poke, epemeved by Cabinet in: July, 


Judge Berger’s report does. 





Alaskan gas to markets in the United a 
po! 
Further in the 27 page opening 


crossing the southern Yukon), is Mackenzie Valley to markets in the out though, ‘‘a decision not to build a 

environmentally (land, animals, South. I have also proceeded on the pipeline now would not necessarily statements, Judge Berger also re- 

trees) preferable (better) to the assumption that. we intend to protect ring an end to oil and gas explora- commends that a National Wilder- 
tion,”’ 


and that, “‘I am convinced that 
non-renewable resources need not 
necessarily be the sole basis of the 
northern economy in the future. 
“‘If exploratory drilling in the Delta 
and the Beaufort Sea ought to 


ness Park be established in the 
northern Yukon, similar to Alaska’s 
Arctic National Wildlife Range. It 
recommends that in order to protect 
the wildlife in the Delta area, for 
example, a white whale sanctuary be 
established in the west Mackenzie 
Bay to protect the calving grounds for 
5,000 white whales. 

. The report states that the Macken- 
zie-Delta-Beaufort Sea. is a, ‘major 
petroleum province in the making.’ 

Although the report points out that 
it is in the national interest. to begin 
delineating (taking out slow) the 
extent of reserves in the Delta, it also 
states that restraints should be put on 
approving future exploration and 
development. . ‘ 

Justice Berger, in his cone 
statement says, ‘‘Postponement wi 
allow sufficient time for native claims 
to be settled, and for new programs 
and ew institutions to be established. 
This does not mean that we must 
renounce our northern gas and oil. 
But it does mean that we must allow 
sufficient time for an orderly, not 
hasty, program of exploration to 
determine the full extent of our oil 
and gas reserves in the Mackenzie 
Delta and Beaufort Sea.”’ ; 

“I believe that... we can build a 
Mackenzie Valley pipeline at a time 
of our own choosing, along a route of 
our own choice. With time, it may, 
after all, be possible to reconcile the 
urgen claims of northern native 
people with the future requirements 
of all Canadians for gas and oil. 


gees crossing of the northern 
on. : i 

In his opening statements within we intend~to. 
the 213. page report, Justice Berger i asi 
begins, ‘the North is a frontier, but it peop assumpti 
is a homeland tbo, thé homeland of embedded in the feder govern- 
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Some 300 Native delégates from the 
Mackenzie Valley, voted in favour of the 
Dene Declaration of Rights at the 2nd 
Annual Joint General Assembly held in 
Fort Simpson July 17 - 23. 


DENE FORM NEW NATION. 


Os ety 


In the Declaration, the Dene asks to 


‘be recognized as a 'Dene Nation’ by the 


government and people of Canada and by 
the people and governments of the world. 
It also asks that with this recognition 
by the federal government, native claims 
to northern land and the fact that Dene 
outnumber whites by a majority of 
30,000 to 12,000, Dene should have the 
right to establish and carry out steps 
towards self-government in the N.W.T. 
With the claim of 450,000 square miles 
of Western Arctic and the setting up of 
laws for education, game management, 
social and economic areas, a separate 
government for the Dene is the first 
Major step. 


In the past, the Dene (comprising of 
the four tribes, Loucheux, Dogrib, 
Slavey and Chipeywan), have been recog- 
nized as ‘special citizens' by laws im- 
posed on them by the 'white'’ society 
but have not been recognized as equal 
in the eyes of the Canadian society as 
a whole. 


They have not shared equally nor ben- 
efited wholly from the wealth of resour- 
ces of their own land. Having been over- 
ruled by the whiteman's laws, influences 
and social stress and pressures, the 
Dene culture has almost been snuffed 
out. There has been little opportunity 
given for the: Dene to control their own 
political destiny until now. 


At the Assembly headed by the Indian 
Brotherhoood of the Northwest Territor- 
jes and the Metis Association of the 
Northwest Territories, the question of 
eligibility (who would or would not be 


included in the land claims settlement) 


came up. It was decided that in order 
to become eligible for land claims set- 


tlement, Dene would have to trace their — 


ancestry (their past) to one of the four 
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- the four main tribes would also be in- 
cluded. The issue will go back to the 
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Chiefs and Band Councillors jn the 25 
communities for further disqussion. : 
The land claims committee also dis- 


‘‘ to get involved ’ 


Staff writers Sue Enge 
& Bob Rupert 


FORT GOOD HOPE - In his 
opening remarks to the Dene 
National Assembly last Monday in 
Fort Good Hope, president Georges 
Erasmus surprised some delegates 
when he said unity between the 
Metis and Dene people would lead to 
more effective participation in the 
Territorial government. 

It was the first suggestion that the 
Dene Nation might end its long term 
refusal to recognize the T 


Be government. 3 : 
Erasmus later explained _ this 
apparent change in Dene Nation 

policy. 3 


“Our goal was, and still is, to 
chanee the Territorial government, 
he told the Native Press. | 

“If we continue not to get involved 
with the Territorial council elections, 
then they 
people who are pro development and 


anti Dene.’” 


will continue to get in | 


= Bene Nation... << 
ae _| INDIAN DEFINITIONS 


S 


ab, eke 
980 


‘“‘They would push for new mining 
development, etc., and we could very 
easily. lose the population without‘ 
resolving anything. Theoretically the 
correct approach is to continue to 
deny access and perhaps form our 
own government, but that avenue is 
not open to us because we are too 
small a group,’’ he added. 

’ Erasmus went on to say the Dene 

Nation’s boycott of ~ ious 
Territorial elections ‘‘didn’t get us 
anywhere and we wound up with a 
pretty hostile council.’’ 

But he added that the. Dene 
Nation’s decision to participate and. 
“‘get involved’ does not represent” 
acceptance of Territorial government 
as the most appropriate form of 
government for ative people. 
Erasmus hoped alternate forms of 
government for Native people might 
be discussed by delegates to the 
assembly.@ © 


Will Form 


Own Group — 


Six Metis observers from the North we- 


re invited to 


Members of this committee are Angus 
Beaulieu - Fort Resolution; Norman Van- 
Roy Fabien - Hay 


dell - Fort Providence; 


River; Morris Evans - Fort Smith; 
Charlie Overvold 
f this 


Cournyea - Inuvik; and 


of Yellowknife who is chairman 0 


committee. 


attend this Native Council 
of Canada workshop in Edmonton, December 
9,10, and 1lth. At the end of this con- 
ferance, these people formed a steering 
committee to do the work of setting up 2 
N.W.T. Non-Status or Metis Association. 


This committee 


comodation arrangements will 
River in mid-February. 


Nellie Initially it 


STORY CONTINUED TO PAGES 
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cussed the conditions jandrestrictions 















1971 


hopes to have delegates 
lined up, a budget submitted and funds 
obtained through the Native Council of 
Canada. A proposed constitution will be 
drawn up and all transportation and ac- 


be made in 


time to hold a founding meeting in Hay 


is planned to have this 


association represent. Metis people in the 
Great Slave Lake and southern MacKenzie 


10. anp 11 


Fort Simpson N.W.T. was the place for the 2nd Annual Joint General Assemb1 eee 
: : , y, The formation of a 
new ‘Dene nation’ was the issue being voted upon. Even though liquor outlets. remained open during. 


REAL GENUINE TRUE - 
INDIAN MAIDENS 
OR SUPER SQUAWS 


REAL INDIAN SPEAKER - One who needs ‘no notes : 
INDIAN PROPHECY - 


COMMISSIONER - Big Brother who watches over 
GOOD SPELLING - 
BAD SPILLING - Often found in Indian noos~ 


HYDROGEN BOMB - 


so Se ae a re eT 


Tough Indian women who 
make Womens Lib. Look 
like a Brownie Scout 
movement. - 


Sometimes thought of as 
voice crying in the wild- 
erness. Always come true > 
- (sooner or later). 


the native people. 


Seldom found in Indian new- 
spaper. 


paper. 


White mans ultimate and 
last weapon. 


; 1972 
Duck Case Won 
Judge William Morrow on January 6th, 
1972, found Jack Kupiyana of Yellowknife, 


not guilty for unlawful possession of a 
wild duck. 


Jack Kupiyana had been convicted by 
Magistrate DeWeerdt, but Judge Morrow 
disagreed and said that the law which 
Jack was charged with, was not good (ul- 
tra vires). Mr. Justice Morrow agreed 
with Mr. Gerald Sutton, formerly of Ed- 


\! yea c \ 5 ~ 
! UA at en ou ae 
e S S | | | . 
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monton and who is the Indian Brotherhood's 


legal consultant, that the section of the 


Migratory Bird regulation‘is outside the 


direct application of the law in question 


Mr. Kupiyana was charged along with 
his brother-in-law, Simon Ottereyes. 
Evidence was introduced that while, Mr. 
Kupiyana had possession of the ducks, 
they had been shoc by Mr. Ottereyes. The 
case against Simon Ottereyes hasn't been 
heard yet. ; 


There were no arguments about Treaties 
8 & ll or Aborigional Rights. whe only 
question was whether the Regulation was 
any good. 











The Tale Of Why The Wolf Cries 


In the stillness of the night one may 
hear the lonely, howling cry of our 
brother, the wolf. Out alone in the 
wilderness one may ask himself thought- 
fully in his mind ‘‘Why does he howl this 
wa ” 


There may be a reason why he howls so 
sadly. In his own way he howls with grief 
and sadness all the night. 

~The legend tells us according to our 
people’s traditions, of how everybody 
lived and the customs they had in the 
early days of long ago. In the beginning 
of things to come and happen to our 
people this is one of our stories. 

There is said to have been a great race 
held among the animals of the forest. The 
winner of that great race was a dog. Now 


Tales of the 





to this very day, we can all see clearly 
that this is true. The wolf lost a great race 
and he shows it to us today by howling in 
the night. 

Now my brothers, when you are out 
camping under the stars; hunting and 
fishing out in the peaceful forest, when 
you hear the wolf cry at night, do not fear, 
for he shall not harm you; smile and 
remember the legend of my people and 
say, ‘‘l know why he cries’’. 

Our brother the wolf cries in sorrow 
because he lost the great prize that is to 
become man’s friend and to receive his 
friendship and love. ; 


Larry (Hawk) Towegishig 
- Tawow Magazine 


How the Game Warden got Fooled 


| Eh-gee-baw-zit | happened to see a 
newspaper one fine day so he sat down to 


~ duck hunting under Migratory Birds Act — 
legislation’”’ it read. ‘“‘This is a bad 
thing,’’ he though. ‘‘It breaks the treaty. 
we signed when we first met the white 
man. Something must be done and | shall 
do something. 


He decided he would take a walk down 
to the lake to see what he could do. 
_ Meanwhile, the game warden, who 
read the same paper decided to look for 
an Indian to arrest. He though, ‘‘Now’s 
my chance to catch that crazy Indian.”’ 
He went out and soon was following 
Eh-gee-baw-zit down the trail. 


_ Eh-gee-baw-zit arrived at the lakeshore 
and said to himself, “‘l have a game 
warden and all | need is a duck.’’ He. 
looked across the water and there he saw 
alittle duck. ‘‘Well,’’ he said, ‘‘you’re a 
fine figure of a bird with bright colours 
~ and haughty looks. You’re just the right 
size for my hunger.’’ And so he squatted 
down on a ledge overhanging the water 
and began to toss bits of wood into the 
water. 


Magic Stone 


The duck was curious and eyed the bit 
of wood. ‘‘Eh-gee-baw-zit is very foolish, 
but even he is not that foolish to think he 
can throw bits of wood into the water and 
lure me into the cooking pot. I’m too 
smart for that sort of trap.’’ So he swam 
over to ask Eh-gee-baw-zit about his 
curious actions. 


Just as the little duck drew near 
Eh-gee-baw-zit tossed a pebble instead 
and gave a cry as it sank beneath the 
water. My magic pebble!”’ he cried. ‘‘Oh, 
little duck, can you not help me recover 
my valuable for it protects me from the 


crazy hunters when they invade the 


wspaper One at GO - woods to shoot cows and chickens.”’ 
read it. “Indians to be arrested for illegal —_Little duck thought, ‘‘This is a very. _ 
~ good thing to have because even crazy — 
hunters sometimes shoot a duck even so 
fine as |. I'll 


rll swallow it and_ tell 
Eh-gee-baw-zit that a fish swam away 
with his prize.’’ Sait 


He did so and Eh-gee-baw-zit went on 


tossing bits of wood into the lake with a 
mournful face. Soon he lost another 
charm beneath the surface. ‘‘Oh, little 
duck,’’ he beseeched, ‘““help me recover 
my magic stone which protects me from 
the cold when the Old Man Winter comes 
an pe the north with his chilling 
reath.”’ 


Little duck quickly found the stone and 
thought, ‘‘This wonderous stone could 
keep me from getting cold while | fly 
south. Surely Eh-gee-baw-zit can use 
warm clothes instead of this magic 
stone.’’ And so he surfaced and told 
Eh-gee-baw-zit that a frog swallowed his 
charm. 

‘He kept tossing bits of wood into the 
water and he became more and more sad 


as he did this. He lost a lot of magic 


charms that day. 


Little duck grew more and more 
pleased with himself as he swallowed 
Eh-gee-baw-zit’s charms. ‘‘This Eh-gee- 


baw-zit that everyone says is so clever is - 


not so smart. Or it may be that I’m so 
much smarter than he is,’’ he thought. 

Little duck found out suddenly after 
swallowing a very large stone that he 
could no longer swim and he drowned. 

Eh-gee-baw-zit jumped into the river 
and picked up his dinner. ‘‘Now,’’ he 
said, ‘‘l’ll fill my stomach with you, you 
foolish little duck.” He went home and 
had a very fine meal. 

The game warden went home also. he 


felt very sad. ‘how can» you ‘arrest 


someone for cooking a drowned duck? No 

: one we ee odie oe OS an 
__ And that,is how Eh-gee-baw-zit pluck- 
ed a duck and skinned a pane rarGen tas 
with alofoflittlestones, = 


~ Home Remedies 
CURING ARTHRITIS - Drink a mixture of 
honey, vinegar, and moonshine. 
.Drink powdered rhubarb dissolved -in 
white whiskey. 
A magnet draws it out of the body. - 


’ BURNS - Powder hot coals and put this 
warm powder on the burn. 
If the person has never seen his fat- 
her, he can draw the fire by blowing 
on the burn. 


CHEST CONGESTION - Place a large quant- 
ity of rock candy in a little white 
whiskey to make a thick syrup. Take a 
few spoonsfuls several times a day. 
Render the fat of a polecat. Eat two 
or three spoonfuls. This brings up 
the phlegm. 


CONSTIPATION - Gather the roots of may- 
apple, cut out the joints, and dry 
the middle of teh root. Place in a, . 
cloth and beat to a powder. Add a few 
drops of castor oil and rool into 
pills. 


DYSENTERY - Take a high proof liquor, 
put in a cup and set it afire, and 
after it burns and goes out, drink 
what's left. ; 


HICCUPS = Take a teaspoon of peanut but- 


ter. 


NOSEBLEED - Take a small piece of lead 
and bore a hole in it. Put a string 
through the hole, tie it, and wear at 
around your neck. 


WARTS - Stick the hand which has warts 
on it into a bag and tie it up. The 
first person who opens it will get 
your warts. 


FORECASTING WEATHER - It will rain: 
if leaves show their backs. 
within three days, if you see a4 black 
snake in a tree. : 
the same time the next day, if the 
sun shines while it rains. 


The weather will be fair if: 
you hear a screech owl. : 
crickets holler. The temperature will 
rise. 
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